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Liberal or a Conservative lobby was an additional
handicap to a Party whose very raison tfetre was independ-
ence. But the ultimate reason for the failure to progress,
which contrasts so startlingly with the record of the ten
years after the war, was the fact that Labour had remained
a Party of one class. Not until a new and wider con-
stitution had made it a national Party, admitting to its
ranks (and, out of all proportion to their numbers, as
its Parliamentary representatives) men and women of
all classes, did Labour begin to record rapid advances.
It was thus the war which was the making of the Labour
Party, for it was the war which split Liberalism by the
Coalition, and, through MacDonald's alliance with
the Liberal semi-pacifists in the Union of Democratic
Control and elsewhere, prepared the way for the
widening of the Party's constitution and the sudden
accession of Liberal recruits in the first post-war
years.

But by now the sinister shadow of Europe was begin-
ning to lengthen once more across the domestic con-
troversies of Britain. During the last three years before
the storm burst, MacDonald was paying steadily increas-
ing attention to foreign affairs. As early as 1910, during
his visit to Germany, he had delivered a speech in the
Reichstag on Anglo-German relations, which had much
impressed the Cnancellor, von Bethmann Hollweg. Again
and again, at home and abroad, during these last three
years of the old world, MacDonald sounded a warning
note, or pleaded for better international understanding.
On the German spectre he concentrated steadily, and on
the Anglo-German rivalry in naval armaments which
it provoked. In the first debate in which he spoke as
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